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ABSTRACT 

The progress and achievements are detailed of three 
sites that implemented a modified Foxfire approach (a community-based 
experiential learning model invlqving students in community re 
interviewing, writing , publishing, and marketing their own magazine) . 
Handicapped high schoolers interviewed and photographed successful 

handicapped adults , and wrote articles on service providers and 

community resources^ The model emphasizes career education concepts^ 
basic skills attainment, and affective development. Each of the four 
replication sites in Colorado is described in terms of summary 
accomplishments, program structure (pro ject staff, student 
participants, project activities.^ facilities) ^ parent participation, 
advisory councils, administrative support, community support, and 
evaluation. A_ second section reviews dissemination activities, 
including collaboration with colleges to offer practica. Information 
on evaluation is divided into program assessment aiid responsive 
evaluation . A concluding section describes primary conditions ( such 
as administrative support and appropriate instructional staffing) 
that contribute to successful implementation of the model. (CL) 
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"At home, I kept_to myself. I couldn't talk with 
members of my family ^ eBpeoiallxj my father. In 
elemental^ school ^ when I stax^ted school j they 
put m in EH olassi^ I Btayed there, until I 
began in the Foxfire alass. 

"J didn't read or anything. School was boring. 
My father was always on my case until the fifth 
gzKLde. Be thought it was important. But then he 
didn't bother anymore^ and my mom dMn't make us 
go. In junior high 1 missed a lot of school. I 
just stayed home. 

"Foxfire was hard at firsts but anae I realised 
I had to do ity to get my story dohe^ I liked it. 
There are so many things to do. They don't give 
me enough work to do in my other classes. 

"My mom notices the changes.. And teachers who have 
heard about me . my brothers' teachers j they 
notice. They tell me that I talk more and thai I 
listen better. If I would have stayed in ESj I 
■would be at the same place. Foxfire woved me on. 
It 's helped me to take notes in other classes. T 
remen6er things because of the deadlines. 

"My dad wants to send me to college next year.. 
I'll graduate this year and I think I might like 
to teach cooking. " 

Karehi Wickerwfre Student 
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EXECUTIV E- NUMMARY 

As you read our magazine you will find that it_is a different kind 
tten ours. The handicapped have problems _^ust_ like every- 
one else ^ but their problems take patience , , . It takes a lot of 
coining and concern. 

^ ^sp^^i Glow Student 

Much of the concern regarding the education of handicapped youth has been based 

^ recognition that truly effective program efforts need to provide basic 
^^^^^^ a mariner that is attentive also to affective development. 

"^^^.^^^^^^^^ that a relatidriship exists between cognitive and affective growth, 
innovative approaches to the educatiqh of the handicapped which address both 
?^??^_^"_^^^^^^^y reirifdrcirig arid iridividuaily mbtivatihg fashions are in 
particular demand. 

"A Sense of Pride IDEAS' three-year Office of Special Kducation-Haridicapped 

^^^^^^ ^^^^^'sigried "to develop arid refirie a commuriity-based , 
experiential learning model based on adaptatibri arid mddificatibri of the Foxfire 
teaming Process to service special educatibri studerits whb are often riot reached 
through conventional classroom instruction." This goal was tb be accomplished 
by implementing adaptations of Foxfire in three school districts iri Cblbradb 
which in turn would serve as national model projects frbm which dissemiriatibri 
and replication would originates 

The need for innovative approaches to career education, basic skills attainment, 
and affective development of handicapped students was addressed through this 
adaptation of the Foxfire concept. The adapted model involved hand icSppeff high 
school students in community research, interviewing, writing, publishing, and 
marketing of their own magazine. Students were staffed into projects concen- 
trating upon Foxfire techniques and received academic credit for their 
participation in such activities as photographing and conducting interviews 
with working handicapped adults who achieved successful career and lifestyle 
adjustments in a wide range of endeavors. Articles produced by the students 
also profiled service providers to the handicapped ^ as well as local corrananity 
members with experiences particularly relevant to the individual Souths involved. 
Students returned to the classroom, developed their photographs, transcribed 
the taped interviews, wrote their articles > and arranged their layout CDf the 
magazine. Once printed, the magazines were marketed by the young people through- 
out their community, as well as nationally. 

Total program development time was forty months (including a four-month no-cost 
time extension) . During this time period, IDEAS initiated three separate and 
distinct projects, servicing a range of handicapped youth. 
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Aspen (Ubw> th^ first program implemehtod , is now in its third year of operation 
arid is financially and prbgraihmat ically self-sufficient. The project is a fuil- 
tiine> district^wide, alternative curriculum offering, currently serving fifty- 
one students in the Arapahoe-Littletbh school district. These sstudents attend 
om? of two program sessions {two class periods) per day. The project is 
adequately staffed by three teachers, two aides, and part-time support staff 
(psychologist and language specialist) and enj :)ys strong administrative and 
parental support. Aspen Glow has provided tr^ ining and technical assistance 
to other, more recently developed projects in Colorado and elsewhere. 

A second project, Wickerwire , is in its second year of operation. Considered 
successful by the teachers and administrators of the Pueblo School District #60 
in meeting the special education/career education heeds of the edticationally 

handicapped student, plans are currently being made to expand the pro ject ' s 

servicing capabilities. During its first year of operation, the project served 
the needs of educationally handicapped students in one high school , Centennial - 

During the second year it was determined that an insufficient number of 

educationally handicapped students existed at Centennial to adequately staff 
the program. Consequently , F>lahs are being made to ittove the project to the 
Keating School, a magnet school housing other alternative and vocationai 
programs for the district. This change will allow the project to draw handi- 
capped students from Pueblo's other schools while permitting the involvement 
of other categories of handicapped students. 

The third project is alsb_ in its second year of operation. During the first 
year the project was developed as a collaborative effort between special 
education students at Ehglewbod High School and returning dropout special 
education students_at the Colorado's Finest Alternative High School, Although 
the project, enjoyed a successful first year, programmatic changes were deemed 
necessary dur'ng the second year, due to a high turnover among the returning 
dropout special education students. The project now serves f if teen in-school 
spv^'Cial education students (two sessions) at Englewood High School and includes 
a separate satellite mini-project at the alternative school. As inthe case of 
Aspen Glow, the project enjoys excel lent administrative and parental support. 
The project is staffed with one teacher and one aide at Englewood and one 
teacher at the alternative school. 

A5J i,s evident in this report, dissemination activities cbhcerning the model 
projects have been extensive and include wide distribution of the student- 
produced magazines, national and local exposure through media coverage (articles 
in newspapers and trade publications) , presentations at national conferences 
arid to state and local community/civic organizations , site visits by interested 
educators, and various project-initiated activities. A sununerVoxf ire workshop 
for teachers, conducted in collaboration witli Lewis and Clark College in 
Portland, Oregon, generated additional dissemination/replication of the adapted 
Foxfire model. The response from special educators has been sigriificarit, 
Natidrially, several school districts have indicated interest in replication of 
the model. 



Divided into four parts, this final report discusses, initially, the operational 
progress to date (February 198l-December 31, 1982) . _ A second section concerns 
dissemination ac^ivities^ and the final portions address _ program evaluation and 
conclusions drawn from the project's operation Two earlier documents dealt 
with the program's progress through February of 1981. 
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PROGRESS TO DATE: Febraary I gfl I - December 54,-1982 



^- Arapahoe-Littleton (eoioradoJ_^chool District H (Aspen Glow) 

I think a handicapped person has to come around and 
say to himself ''This is the way I amy and this is 
the way I'm going to be. Now how do I find other 
ways to make up for what I do not have?'' 

from Aspen Glow 



1 . Summary 

The Foxfire-adapted program for special edacation in Arapahoe-Li ttletbh 
Schbo! Distrjct #6--named Aspen G|ow by the students--is in its third 
year of pperation and cont i nues to demons t rate significant impact upon 
student |earhfhg_and behavior, retention of special education teachers 
and prevention of teacher burnout, parental support and i nvol vemeht , 
and in educational programming and attitudes of school district 
administrators and school bu i Id I hg personnel ; School administrators 
and project staff have expanded the project into a fajj-time, alternative 
curriculum offering. 1 n add ! t Ion , the project focus is being expanded 
to include other forms of media such as v]deo/f Mm. Aspen Glow*s teachers 
have already attended inservice training provided by KMRA (Channel 6) in 
Denver. Depending on available school district resources and resource 
development activities, plans are also being made to utilize microcomputers 
for project business/operational use, as well as a means for job related 
skills tra i h i hg . 

Despite some i h i t i a 1 bbs tac 1 es ( the project was staffed with severely 
emot ional ly d isturbed , motlvatibrial problem students and had inadequate 
facilities for program act iy i t ies) , child change was pervasive and all 
encompassing. Some child change vignettes follow: 

One hearing^impaired student who acme into the pvogrmt with a 
record of D's and F's in scJ^ol work and poor cormrunicaiion 
abilities was headed-^ according to school personnel^ for continued 
failure due to skill deficiencies and a hegative aiiiiude. Since 
his involvement in Aspen Glow, his speech has improved, he displays 
self -con fidence^ and he can boast of all passing grades. 

Parents of one Aspen Glow student stated that they have seen their 
son do things he never did before :_ '_'He'c starting to do his 
hDmewqrk without being told; he displays a ti^emendous semse of_ 
aonfidencc about himself and his relationchips with other people. " 

A mothei'* of anoiher As student J^aid t^iat her son previoui^ly 

hecame very frustrated academr.cally. Thir, incr\2aised level of 

A^.^*. VI. tuj^Zj, to a poorer record of dcadernic dc,\?ornplijk^ 
mcnt and fur^ Acpen Glow created for thii^ student 

momenta of progressive reinforcement of hiii skills and abilitif^a. 
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0>ie Aspen Glow student began the year hypevactivej, antt^soct^ 
and prone to fighting physiodliy with his_pp/ers._ He was easily 
distracted <md uncopperative. Towards publication time-j the 
teacJ^rs reported that he had made considerable dd^'ustmen^ He 
would slip away to the library in order to corrplete his Work _ 
and oormUnioated more with his teachers and peers. He exhibited 
increased self-confidence, as well as trust in his teachers and 
peers. ; ^ 



IDEAS fhitially felt that this project might lose two of the three teachers 
due to ''burnout However , al 1 of the teachers cdht inUed wi th the program. 
(One teacher is currently oh materhity leave.) One of the Instructors 
begesn the program with the intent Ion it would be her final year of 
teach i ng , bu t has changed he r m i hd and i s how con 1 1 hu ing pos tg radUa te 
studies in addition to fulfilling her i hs t rue t i dna 1 respohs i bi H t i es . All 
have statisd thisy would hot risturh to this ri2sdurir.i2 room situation from wbi([:h 
they were recruited. 

Whilis this school distrii::t was ri2 1 ui:: tan t i n this bisg i hh i hg of this prog rani ' s 
implismisri tat ibh to cdftinit rissduri^iss and facilitiiss, this Off ii^edf Spisi^ial 
Sisrvii;:iss is how prdv id i hg this projisi^t more than adisiquatis staff (threis 
special isdUc:atidn tisai::hisrs , twd full-timis aidiss, dhis part-tirriis psychdlogist 
dhis isurricUlum and d iaghds t ii3 spisc i a 1 i s t) , supp 1 ismeh ta 1 resdUrces (wdrd 
processing suppdrt services, i hsisrv i i:: i hg training fdr teachers, printing 
and graphic arts equipment), and a separate facility for program opera t ions 

Finally, an unexpected outcome of this project was a high level of 
paren ta j supper t and i nvo 1 vemen t . 

2X Prjjgram 5 true tare 
a . Project Stafr 

As mentioned, the three special education teachers responsible for Aspen 
Glow's operation are supplemented by two teacher aides. A parent of one 
of the original students functions in this capacity, having volunteered 
for the pos i t i on . In add i t i on to the projec t staff, a school district 
psychologist conducts group sessions with students on a weekly basis, and 
a district specialist conducts diagnostic serviceT. and develops Foxfire-- 
related activities on the basis of the test results- 

b. Student Part ic ipants 

For the balance of the 198b-8l school year, twenty special education 
students and seven regular education students continued in the program. 
It was intended in the original proposal to involve some regulor education 
students for ma i ns t ream i ng purposes. the cost of servicing the regular 
educa 1 1 on studen ts was assumed by the schoo 1 district. 

Dur i ng the 1 98 1 --82 school yea r , th i r ty-n i ne spec i a 1 educa t i on s tudeh t s 
and one regu I a r educa t i on s tudent pa r t ic i pa ted in the program ; twenty 
attended during the morning session and twenty in the afternoon session- 
Of the cwehty original students, eleven continued in the program for a 

9 
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secbnd year^ Nine of the brig I ha I students matriculated to the Area 
Vocational Schools or cbntihued enro I Imeht bn a full-time basis in their 
respect I ve schobl s , attending regu 1 a r educa t i on classes. Participant 
makeup during this per ibd consisted of seven girls and thirty-three 
boys; thirteen students were in the tenth grade arid twenty- seven were 
ninth graders. All of the spjecial education students were diagnosed as 
having specific learning disabilities (primarily percep tua I /commun ica t ( ve 
disbrders). Thirty percent were also embt i bha I I y/behav lora 1 1 y disturbed; 
The degree bf handicapping severity ranged frorn moderate (seventy percent) 
to severe (thirty percent). Four students were also physically handicapped 
(visual arid miriirtlal brairi damage). 

During the current sch'jMDl year, the project is serving fifty-one students-- 
forty iri special educatibri arid eleveri iri regular education. There are ten 
girls arid fbrty-brie boys. All bf the currently enrol led special educa t ion 
5 tuderi t s have spec i f i ca 1 1 y d i agriosed 1 earn i ng d f sab i 1 i t ies , and fifty 
percerit are severely emot i ona 1 1 y/behav i ora 1 I y disturbed. 

c . P rb jec-t Ac^i vL j t i es 

Duririg the remairider bf the I98I-82 schobl year, students contjnaed to 
develbp their stories arid iriterviews for the second Issue of thejr magazine 
Each studerit was respbrisible for his/her own story. With increasing 
cbrifiderice arid riewly acquired skills, students produced a second issue (see 
Appendices for cbpy bf Aspen GtoWy Vol, I No. II). Unlike the f|rst 
semester, there were miriimal behavioral problems. Behav i ora 1 mod i f i ca t i on 
techniques resorted to during the first semester were abandoned because 
they did not work, and because they were no longer necessary. 

IDEAS' technical assistance daring this period focused on mar ket i ng/sa I es 
strategies and dissemination activities, with a marketing and sales semLnar 
being conducted by IDEAS* staff. Students began making presentations of 
their project to various community groups, including a presentation to 
probat'on officers and correctional personnel in the Denver metropglitari 
area; A brochure concerning the project (see Appendices) vyas developed by 
the young people as well as a slide presentation and a mailing list. 
Brochures were sent to area handicapped organizations and cbmrriUriity grbups. 
Newspaper articles concerning the project appeared in The Littleton 
Independent, The Denver ^ost, and the nationally circulated special 
educa 1 1 on pob 1 I ca 1 1 on , Couhterpoiht { see Append i ces ) . 

As of this date, the first Issue of Aspen Glow is sold out. Student 
resource development actlvitie^i Included production Aspen Glow T-shirts, 
also sold out; Over and above these marketing activities, students sold 
their magazines door-to-door throughoat thei r : neighborhood . Most of these 
students were previously shy and afraid to talk to other people, by their 
own admission. One particular student, with miriimal brairi damage, a lazy 
eye, and a history of failure in school, sold thirty magazines during a 
door-to-door campaign. 

Resource development act ivi t i_es for the 1 §8 1 -82 schbp 1 year included 
pubi I cation of Great Chefs of Littleton , a cookbook featuririg favorite 
recipes from the cdovnunity and from foreign studerits at the Springs 
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Institute for I n terna t i bna 1 Studies. Foreign students visited the project 
for one-on-one Interactions and _cama rader i e . Grnat Chefs of Littleton is 
also sold out. Through such efforts the project raised enough funds to 
undervvr I te product i on/pub II cd t i on of their third issue of Aspen Glow (siee 
Append ices) . 

The teachers and students devoted time during the beginning of the 1981-82 
school year for organizational activities, including developing a bdbkkeepihg 
system and a c i rcu 1 a 1 1 on/subscr 1 p t i on/f i 1 i rig sy stem . Students began to 
move into new areas of learning and iricreased levels of responsibility. 

Finally, another s ign I f i can t ac t i v I ty wh ich i 1 1 ustrates the ever increasing 
and broadening areas of i rivblvemerit character! stIc of the Foxfire process 
centers upon peer learning and teach i rig. Two studerits from Aspen Glow 

assisted in the training of educationally hand icapped studerits who were 

beginning their own Foxfire project iri Pueblo, Cdlbradd (Wickerwi re) . After 

a hectic week of training a dozen "acting-out," behav i ora 1 ly d I srup 1 1 ve 

students, one of the student trairiers from Aspen Glow asked an IDEAS' staff 
member, "Were we^that bad when we first started?" IDEAS' personnel responded, 
"What do you think?" and the student replied, "Yes, we were." Stadents 
began experiencing the "other side." Another student tralner^^s reaction 
was, "I would hate to be a teacher. It's terrible when they don't pay 
attention." 

By the end of the Ig80-8l school _year , studerits began to call their teachers/ 
advisors by their first names. Once the students began exper'Fencing "the 
other side^" teachers began to be seeri Iri terms beyond siTiply that of 
authority figures. 

In MarchigSl, a student and teacher from Aspen G I ow spent a week of 
program insjrvice a t _Three-Wi re Wiriter, a Foxfi re project i n Steamboat 
Springs, Colorado. Studerits frbrn Three-Wire Winter had helped train the 
brigirial group of Asperi Glbw studerits. 

During the sumrrier bf 1981 , ariother Aspen Glow student assisted in training 
thirty teachers, iriclUdirig special educat ion i nstructbr s , enrolled in a^ ' 
Fbxfire semiriar bffered by Lewis and Clark eollege of Port 1 and , Oregon in 
cbl labbrat ibri with IDEAS. Needless to say, it was a valuable learning 
experience for this student. 

IDEAS begari iri September I98I another Foxfire project for in-schbbl special 
educat ibri studerits and dropout special education students in rieighbbrlrig 
Eriglewood, Colorado. Aspen Glow stadents and teachers assisted iri the brie- 
week iriterisive Foxfire training workshop wh i ch I n 1 1 ia ted th I s prog ram . A 
tbtai bf teri students were involved in this opportunity. Students from 
Asperi Glow continue to provide technical assistance to students_ i ri the 
Eriglewbbd project. In October I9BI, IDEAS started a Foxfire/HEP (High 
School Equivalency Program) integrated model in Woodburn, Oregbri, which 
Cdmbiries the Foxfire process with GED preparation. Designed fbr bul-bf- 
schbbl migrant (Hispanic and Rass]an) youths, the thrust of the prbgram lb 
GED preparation, post-secondary access , and career explorat ibri. Agairi, an 
Aspen Glow student and teacher helped in the initial Foxfire trairilhg, which 
provided the student exposure to different cu 1 tures wh j 1 e . at the same time, 
moving him to other levels bf learning and responsibility. 
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Still another Foxfire program was started by iOEAS In JanuarY 1982. Serving 
Jridbchinese refugees and other f ore i gn s t gden ts in Boulder High School,.. 
Boulder, Cojoradb, the objectjves of this adaptation are to use the Foxfire 
proQess in English As a Second tangaage (ESL) classes, to instill i h hew 
immigrants a sense of pride |n the|r ethnic herjtage, arid to dispel the 
innocent ignorance of most Americans about various aspects of IhdochJrtese 
and other foreign cultures^ Following his role as a student Foxfire trainer 
for this project, the Aspen Glow student Involved commented, "It transfbrmed 
my life. Look at all these kids and what they've gone through in life. How 
can I cbniplain about my own?" 

In addition lb developing a new sense of confidence for the students who 
participate in such training workshops, these young people are given an 
Opportunity to examine other cultures, other situations, and to gain new 
perspectives on what. lies ahead for them. There are new possibilities to 
pursue, and hew challenges to face. A growing network of young adults, 
whether handicapped or not, in school or out, Anglo, Hispanic, Russian, or 
refugee , shar i ng a ccxnmbn i nsp i ra 1 1 on and v i s i on is beg i nn i ng to seed . 
Participatihg students in the Foxfire-adapted model for special education 
are joining this growing network of young people. 

d . Faci li ties 

Facilities remain adequate. The project enjoys the sole use of 3,200 
square feet of space next to the Office of Special Services. .This 
facility is located in downtown Ljttletbn, across from the post office and 
bank ahd a bibck away from the school district print shop. Public 
trahspbrta t ibh is readily accessible.. Two large rooms are used primarily 
for publicatioh prbductioh and a p^'o^^ess i bna 1 darkroom and separate layout/ 
graphics area are for Aspen Glow's use. In addition, there are three 
smaller rborn 5 available. One is used as a teacher*s office; one houses 
the dictaphbhes ahd project telephbne; the final rbbm is used for storage 
of magazines and bther resources. The schbbl district has prbvided a 
telephone, furniture, typewriters, and file cabinets. During the program 
expansion phase, the schbbl district alsb provided additional tape recorders 
^'l^^^^^'^'' equipmeht. This expahsibn bf the project into a full-time 
alternative program serving twice the number bf_students (mbrningand 
^^^^^^^•^ sessibhs) was made possible because bf the adequacy of facilities. 
Students continue tb be trahspbrted by bus from their respective schobls. 

_| -pa^t-l Oh 



Parent participatioh ahd support have been excellent. Regular cbntacts with 
P?^?n^s_3re made, ahd parehts cbht inue to provide feedback regarding the 
progress of their childreh. The prbductibh bf Great Chefs of Littleton was 
a col lective effort invblvihg parents and members bf the community. Parents' 
Night Is held regularly. Durihg the 1982-83 schbbl year, this event was 
well attended hbt bhly by parehts (eighty-seveh parehts i nattendance) , but 
also by school district adm i h i s tra tbrs ahd adv i sbry counc i 1 members. When 
recent budget cuts threatened the project, sUppbrt from parents and 
admini stratbrs came to the fbre. 
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The advisory council continues to display a keen interest in the project: 
Cpuhci) members provide regular feedback regarding program operations, and 
they also participate in Parents* Night. 

5 . Adm i n i s t ra 1 1 ve Support 

Admi n i 5 1 ra t i ve support and comm I tmen t of resou rces where necessa ry have 
been excellent. The Director of Special Services, Dennis Svaldi, continued, 
during his tenure, to be responsive to the changing needs of the project- 
However, toward the end of the 1982-83 school year, Mr. Svaldi resigned 
frbfh his position, The school district is currently undergoing severe 
budget cuts, and Aspen Glow was perceived by some to be threatened. Strong 
parental support and advocacy for the program persuaded administrators to 
maintain the program, however. 

6 . Communi ty Support 

Strong cdmmumty support for the program exists. Publ icat ion of Great 
Chefs of Littleton and the resulting involvement of local businesses, 
restaurants, and community members have had pos i t ive effect on the project. 
Materials collected by the students in preparation of their stories 
(phbtoSi a rt i facts , etc . ) are being housed at the Littleton Historical 
Museum, a fact in which students take pride. 



7. Eval ua t ibh 

A year-end teacher assessmisnt of student progress was conducted (see sample 
in the Appendices), using a rating scale and bpeh-ehded questions. Items 
included in the assessment are: 

attitude toward school /academ Ics , 
imf5royement In self-image, 

persona 1 g rowth and se 1 f -under s tend i ng , 

abijity to relate and communicate with others, 
self-confidence and confidence in abilities, 
sense of responsibility, 

students' sense of independence and self-reliance, 
overa jjmotlyation,and 

what worked or did not work in the program for the student: 

Teacher assessments of the overall benefits of the project for both teachers 
and students, technical assistance provided, inservice needs, and project's 
stractara j/operat ional effectiveness were also condacted- 

Assessments of students' group and individual behaviors were conducted on 
ri dally basis (see form in Appendices). Behaviors monitored include: 

punctuality (students use a time clock), 
organ i za t i on , 
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completion of daily assignments, 

fol lowing d i rections and program rales, and 

appropriate interaction with adults and peers; 

Teachers also developed a test to determine participant knowledge of 
Foxf i re- re j a ted skills (see Append ices) ; Rega !ar s taf f i ngs for each 
individual student were conducted to determine progress of the participant 
relative to the individual Educational Plan, and/or to determine if 
mod i f i ca t i ons in tFie j nd i v i dua 1 Educa t i ona 1 PI an we re necessary . A samp 1 e 
Individual Educational Plan is included in the Ap^'^ndices; ^ 

Parental assessments were also conducted; Parents were asked to describe 
how they felt their child benefited from participating in Aspen Glow and 
to communicate other issues they felt were relevant. 

Finally, consistent with responsive evaluation methodology, year-end 
interviews were conducted with students, teachers, parents, and 
administrators. Interviews focused on benefits of the program to students, 
operational issues, management issues, and ot^'er issues as outlined in 
I DEAS * respons i ve eva 1 ua t Ion plan. 

Ah analysis of teacher assessment and responsive evaluation data^ iriclydirig 
se 1 f -assessment portfolios, will be discussed in a separate section. This 
same eval ua t ion methodbl bgy is utilized (both process and summative) for 
each project's benefit. 

Pueblo (Cbloradb) School District #60 (Wickerwire) 

felt really stixzrige going into the police station^ For a 
change-, I lyasn^t under arrest 1 As I sat waiting to interview 
Officer Leyva, I thought about the other _tii7ies I had been 
there under less pleasant circumscahces. " 

from Wickerwire 



1 . SUmma ry 

Wickerwire, the model project begun by IDEAS in Pueblo, Colorado, is 
demonstrating significant impact oh student learning and behavior; Despite 
an initial lack of adequate facilitiiss, lack of school administrative/ 
school building support, and lack of teaching resources, the group of 
twelve students initially involved has persisted. IDEAS' staff noted that 
these students could have easily given up, considering the length of time 
required to complete the finished product, the ski 1 1 level with which the 
participants began, and the fact that most of their teachers cons jdered 
them incapable of the task. The only truly demonstrable commi tment came 
from the s tudents themselves and the Wickerwi re Instructors ; As one of 
the teachers noted, "This program has worked somethjng just short of a 
miracle for almost a] j of the kids^ ^^®y_^^^^_? ' ' ^ themselves 

so much that they don't seem like the same bunch we started with. What's 
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even more wonderful is that they know It themselves. There is a ibt of 
pride in these students now; there's even se 1 f -^mb t i va t i on and that was 
definitely lacking last year. ] know that $6methi ng r ight i s .happen i ng , 
arid I want to thank you for giving me the charice to be part of it." 

As mentioned previously, plans are being made to move, the project to the 
Kea t i ng School wh i ch houses a 1 terna t i ve and voca t i ona 1 speci a 1 educa t ibri 
prbgrams for the district. This change willallbw the project to serve 
educa t i bria 1 1 y hand i capped s tudent s from Puebl b schoo 1 s i n add i t i on to 
Centennial High School while invblvirig bther categories of handicapped 
part i c i pants . 

2 . Prog ram Structure 
a . Project Staff 

With a commi tmisrit from the school district of drily brie teacher and one 
aide, it has beeri difficult to provide brie-bri-brie learriirig situatidris, 
particularly when such s i tua t i oris are required, such as iri the trans- 
criptibri phase of Foxfire learriirig activities. This situatidri was somewhat 
abated by the ut i 1 izat ibri of uriderg raduate iriterris from the Educatidh 
pepartmerit of the Uriiversity of Sbuthisrri Cdlbradd, thrdugh the support of 
Dr . Marga re t M i 1 1 er . Uriderg radua ti2 iriterris were available td work with 
studerit participarits dri a dne-dri-drii2 basis fdr a total of thirty hours per 
semes ter for each intern. None the less, this re sou rce was j imi'ted and 
fluctuated arid created some operational problems, described more fully in 
the project activities section. 

To help alleviate this s i tuat Ion , jDEAS temporarjjy employed with grant 
funds for the second semester of the 1981-82 schooj year an add i t lona 1 
part-time instructor, Ms. Kathy Davis. Ms. Davis had been previously 
working with the students as a student teacher. 

b . Stu d ent P a rtici pants 

Participants are aj[ diagnosed as specjaj^ ^5?^^'^^^ with the 

primary handicapping condition being that of an emotionally disturbed 
nature. Initially, twelve students were involved in Wickerwire, six 
boys and six girls. Since the second semester of the 1980-81 school 
year, three students have dropped from the program. One enrolled in 
work study, one student married, and one became pregnant and dropped but 
of school; Of this original group, ten were Anglo and two were Hispanic. 
The age range was sixteen to eighteen. All of the students were three tb 
four grade levels behind in language and math skills. About fifty percent 
of the students were moderately behaviora 1 1y disruptive. 

For the 1982-83 school year, the group dwindled to seven s tuderits , bf which 
five are returning students. Consequently, plans are underway tb relocate 
arid centralize the project in order that Wickerwire can draw participants 
from all of the district's secondary schools and maximize Its impact. 

c . Project Act i vi ties 

Second semester activities fbr the 1980-81 school year cbriceritrated upon 
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Foxfire act iv I tiies Ihcludihg refinement of photography skills, condacting 
commun I ty , career , and cultural research, interviewing, transcribing, 
story devejopmeht, peer training of hew students and remediation of 
specifically weak skjl] areas. Students also composed letters to friends 
and relatives, explaining the project and sol ic i t ing subscriptions (see 
Appendices for sample letter of solicitation). 

Media exposure was arranged by Insights, the University of Sb'/thern 
Colorado Newspaper (see Appendices). Supplementary activities were 
initiated by the teachers arid students. Wiakerwire was chosen as the 
name for the magazine by a student vote. Wickwire was the previous name 
of the steel mi 11 in Pueblo (now C.F.& I.). Students misread it as 
Wickerwire, but liked the name. 

Oaring the first semester of the ig8l-82 school year, students continued 

aforemen t ioned ac t i vi t i es , cbriceritrat ing on transcription and story 
development. Due to the low language skill levels, one-on-one tutoring 
occurred as resources permitted. Trariscr ipt ibri and story development 
were arduous tasks for most of these s tudents . _ To provide the students a 
boost in morale, visi ts to the Littleton arid Eriglewbbd projects were 
^^i'^^^ed at the beginning of the school year. During bne_bf these 
experiences at Aspen Glow, Wickerwire students expressed frustration bver 
the transcription process and warited tb kriow wha t wbu 1 d make the task less 
painful^ The response from ah Aspen Glow student was direct:- "Trariscr i pt i on 
P^''^ of all you havis tb db tb p'^t a magazirie out. _Why don't 
^ ' ^ > and it over with, sb you can gb to the bther fun parts?" 

At Englewood, Wickerwire students played vbllisyball with studerits arid 
shared similar experiences. 

IDEAS prov|ded layout training during the second semester of the 1981-82 
school year, whjch allowed students who had completed their stbry 
^^^^ J°P"^^"^^°_P''°??^^ the next phase of prbductibri. These studerits, 

in turn, assisted others as they comp leted the i r stories. The publicatibri, 
Wickerwire, was published in February of 1982 (see Appendices). Fbr the 
balance of the I 98|-82 school year, the emphasis for project activities 
shifted to marketing and cj rca la t|on , development of a recordkeeping system, 
and development of participant organizational skills. Students also 
continued to Interv|ew^ ^ ' ^? » and develop stories for a second issue. 
These activities continued into the 1982-83 school year. 

An additional learning activity was made available, operating a word 
processor. Access to the word processor is being provided currently as a 
means bf assessing its impact upon the teaching of reading and writing. 
Wickerwire students enter their stories Into the word processor and 
ed i t thei r text on the monitor; The word processor is an interactive 
machirie arid is capable of informing the user if a word is misspelled; 
Wickerwire students often refuse this option, preferring instead to 
discover errors themselves. This opportunity is havirig apparent 
siejriificarit impact on student learning. 

d . Fac i 1 i t ies 

Fbr the 1981-82 school year facilities were less than ideal. Students 
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worked oat of a small office as a group and were individually dispersed 
throughout the Media Center, an open, semi-public space. There was no 
"definition" relative to class space; making is difficult for participants 
to identify with their project: ^^^r^'f^Q the course of the initial semester 
of operation, students were required by Media Center personnel to wear red 
badges while they were occupying the Media Center. This procedure labeled 
f out" the Foxfire students; While efforts were made by 8DEAS' 
^?^^^_^°_?9"^^''t badges into a posi tive honor, school personnel failed 

to cooperate^ Final ly , through a series of negotiations and meetings with 
building personnel and presentations by the lead teacher to other faculty 
members, this situation was resolved; 

^^^'nning of the 1 98 1 -82 school year, with enough time to plan class 
schedules , fac i Ij^tjes were no linger an i ssae , and students resumed project 
activities with minimal operational problems; Commitment and support from 
administration and building personnel began to build following publication 
of the f 1 r St magazi ne i ssue . For the 1 982-83 school year , the Wickerwi re 
teacher has been assigned to teach a journal i smc lass^ _?9^^'r? 
now have access to the f ac i 1 i t i es of thjs j9Qrnal|sm c[ass, |nclnd[ng the 
darkroom, one large classroom, and a sma 1 1 ad jacent room , jdeal for 

transcription. With plans to centralize the Pr9J?^?_?^_^?^^1^9_§?^9^1i 

facilities will again change and hopefully be adequate for the anticipated 
expans ion ; 

3 . Pa ren t Pa r t i c i pa t i on 

Parent participation and support of Wickerwi re has been excellent. Parents* 
Night was first held on May 28, 1981, and scheduled regularly thereafter. 
Students plan the program and prepare refreshments for the parents. Each 
student is assigned one table In the Media Center where they display their 
work- They also teach their parents the film developing and photograph 
development processes. Two bulletin boards prepared by the students 
exhibit photographs taken during interviews arid other activities. 

Students arid teachers were iriitially apprehensive about attendance for 
these events. The lead teacher contacted all parents prior to the first 
Parent's Night. One of the students cal 1 ed h 1 s parerits to see if they were 
coming and was told they were not. D i sappoi rited , he responded ^ *'Well, if 
my parents aren't coming, I'm not coming either, because I already know 
what's going ori." However, during Parents' Night he appea red anyway , 
riicely groomed. Total atteridarice surpassed e ighty percent arid included 
parerits, brothers^ arid sisters. Mr. Sel Elizbndo, the Director of Mentally 
Handicapped Programs, has also been present at these everits arid has 
expressed surprise at the turnout which he placed riormally at teri percent 
for Special Educatibri everits iri the Pueblo District. He has been impressed 
even more by the_exterit of parerital support. The prog rams 1 hC 1 ude a brief 
orieritatibri by IDEAS' staff arid the lead teacher. Mock 1 hterv j ewi ng 1 s 
cbnducted by brie of the students with a parent. Parents are then divided 
iritd groups arid taken to the darkroom v-^/here they are taught how to develop 
and print phdtdgraphs. A student takes photographs throughout the even[ng 
and the students show their parents how to process and print the pictures. 

Parents continue to be extremeiy supportive of the project, relating changes 
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in their chMdreri's behav|dr and attitudes toward school; A most dramatic 
trarisf brmat I on can be seen [n Two of h] s s i b 1 i ng s were ajsd in the 
firbgram. The mother believes tha t par t i c i pa t i on in Foxfire has changed 
L's motor coordination. The father has stated that all of his children 
like the prpgram---which surprises him because there has been very little 
about school that they enjoyed previously. This family is of a low 
ihcoTie, wo I f are^dependent status. The lead teacher describes them as •'so 
poor that they sometimes cannot afford food and often go hungry." Parents 
have offered to help the students transcribe and type their material. 
_ _i 

In April ig82, another Pa rents * N]ght was held to celebrate the publication 
of the magazine. Testimonials from the parents were again strong arid 
enthusiastic. They i ns i sted tha t the program be continued and that their 
children participate. Typical comments included: 

kid is getting better grades in his other classes. " 

[^The only _ teacher _ I know is Mcmzaneras (Wivkerwire 's lead teacher), 
because that's all my daughter talks about at home. " 

'^y son has so much more self-confidence. " 

'T^y kid used to sit in front of the TV and always kepi asking 
her father-, 'mat's happening? ' Her father muld get rnad, saying;, 

' What 's_the matter with you. Why don't you t^tah what is going on?' 
She wouldn't listen or pay attehtioh. She missed things^ but now 
she's able to grasp what's goirig oh. She doesn't ask, 'What's 
happening?' when she bkztches TV. She knows what's going oh, and 
I'm really pleased. " 

"I don't know what it is about this program, but I want it to 
continue, and I want my kid in it. " 



Pi'^J?^^^^^^^ continued to seek the ady ice and guidance of the Special 
Educat ion Adv i sory Council for Pueblo School District #60. The teacher/ 
advisor is also organizing an ad juhct Advi sory CdUhcil that will include 
prominent citizens of Pueblo and local bUsihisss people. 

5' AdmJjt i s tr a t i ve S u pport 

The degree of admlnjstratlye support of the project, cbUpled with 

apprehensjon and m i sunders tand i ng on the part of other faculty members 

at Centennial High School , rema i ned the greatest obstacle to the success 

of W|ckerw|re. However^ after the publ ication of the magazine, administrative 

^"BB°''^ Increased significantly. With plans to expand the program and 

centralize the location, administrative and bu i Id i ng- 1 eve 1 support will 

prove essent ia 1 ; 
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6 : Commuh i ty Support 

Initial community support has been good, although the project is still in 
Its ear I y developmental stages. Commun i ty support significantly increased 
after publication of the first issue of the magazine in May of 1982. 

7i £vai uat idh 

An evaluation strategy simi lar to the one utilized in Aspen Glow is aisb 
being implemehted in the WicRerwire project. 

t: EnglewoQ d ( Colorado) School District #1 (Little Dry freekj- 

I'J love it J it's fun-j'' said Mohtoya^ a WickeT-wirc student, 
'iDut it's also a big pain. I never thought it was this hard. " 

But Chris, who dropped out :of school five years ago and is 
rpw thinking of aollege and_a possible career in journalism, 
is the first to admit it's been worth the effort. 

from Bigtewood Sentinel 

1 . Samma r:y 

Negotiations with the Eng lewodd School Di strict_#l were finalized (see 
Letter of Agreement i n Append ices) i ri June of I98I, and orientation of 
teachers was sabsequen t 1 y conducted by IDEAS. The school district 
provided funds for one of the teachers to attend a Fbxf i re_wbrl<shbp at 
Lewi s and Clark eojlege In Portland , Oregon during July. Participation 
in this workshop gave the teacher initial grbuhdihg in the Fbxfire process. 

Tbe Foxf i re project jn Eng lewood , Colorado (originally cal led_ Ehglewobd 
Pizazz, but changed during the 1 982-83 school year tb Little Dry Creek) is 
showing significant impact on student learning and behavlbr. While 
structural problems in the program existed during its first year, re- 
organization was undertaken at the beginning of the I982-83 school year. 
Developed as a co 1 j abora t i ve effort between special educatibh students 
at Englewpod High School and returning dropout special educatibn students 
at the Colorado's F! nes t A I ter na t] ve High School, a high turnbver rate 
within the returning dropout group necess i tated prograrratiat ic changes. The 
prbject now serves fifteen in-school special education students (twb sessibns) 
at Ehglewobd High School and Incjudes a satellite mini-project at the 
al terhatlve school . As In the case of Aspen Glow, the project enjoys 
excellent administrative and parental support. 



2. Program Structure 
a. Project Staff 

Fbr its first year bf bperatibri^ the project staff consisted of three 
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iristructprs. Two of the teachers had . backgrounds in photography and one 
teacher haca background in media. All were responsive to student needs 
and were vye 1 1 - respec ted by the students. Teachers demonstrated abi titles 
to respond to prbbl ems and needs as they _emerged . Wi th the project ' s 
relbcat ion to Eng lewbbd. H igh . Schob] , staff nbw consists of one teacher 
and full-time aide at the principal site. In order to minimize student^ 
teacher ratio, there are two c lass sess i bns . The satellite project at 
the alternative schobl is staffed by bne teacher. 

b. Student Partic ipants 

The alternative schobl ' s policy allbwed students the bption bf selecting 
and participating in classes at any time during the academic calendar. This 
open ehtry/exi t format created a structural prbblem for the Foxfire project. 
As the term prbgressedi IDEAS' staff noted that many of the students in the 
drigihal Foxfire Jra i ri i hg Workshbp had wi thdrawn , either from the program 
or frbfTi the school entirely. On the bther hand, new students cbntipually 
elected to participate in the program. These new students were trained 
by the few remaining ones, a positive situation since it provided 
dppbr tun i t i es for peer teaching. Hbweveri this flexible structure slbwed 
down operations cbhsiderably and created levels bf frustratibn for both 
thie riemairiihg students arid project staff. 

Participation by alternative high school studerits cbritiriued to fluctuate 
with a total involvement remairiirig at abbUt twierity studierits at any giveri 
time. Enrol Irtierit arid pa r t i c i pa t i bri bf thie iri-schbbl special .iBducatiori 
studerits remairied cbristarit. 

With the trarisitiori to a riew structural format for the 1982-83 school year, 
many of these problems were resolved. Little Dry Creek is currently serving 
fifteen special education studerits. All students have perceptual- 
commurilcat f ve d f sorders/ 1 earn i rig disabilities. Two are physically haridi- 
capped; fifty percent are also emot i ona 1 1 y/behav i ora 1 1 y disturbed. Three- 
fourths of the studerits are iri the ieleverith grade, arid the reniai rider are 
twelfth graders. The satellite project at the alterriative high school 
serves five students. 

c . Project Activities 

During the week of September 1^, 1981, IDEAS conducted a Foxfjre TraJ^ning 
Workshop for teachers and students with i nstructors and students from Aspen 
Glow assisting. A total of twenty students participated in the workshop. 
Twelve were selected from special education population at Englewood High 
School and eight recruited from Colorado's Finest Alternative High School. 
As mentioned, the alternative high school students were former dropout 
spec i a 1 educa t i on s tuden ts , re tarn i ng to schoo 1 in an alternative setting. 
The workshop progressed satisfactorily in spite of conflicts between the 
two student groups. 

Time limitations for the workshop were imposed upon IDEAS' trainers by 
the a I terna 1 1 ve ; school ' s es t ab 1 i shed schedu 1 e , and necess I ta ted tha t the 
workshop be flexibly organized In order that staff could be able to respbnd 
to situations as they arose. Students ranged in age from fifteen tb 
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hiheteehi with the group composed of tvyelve females (brie of whom was 
pregnant) arid eight males. Grade levels rariged from the ri f ri th . to twe 1 f th 
The snuderits appeared eri thus i as t Ic , eager to learri^ arid were willirig to 
sperid time during the optional afterribbn portion of the workshop. A few 
5tuderits_nbt enrolled in the project were cbritiriually bbserved ori the 
fringe of workshop activity, sometimes participating arid some times 
d i s tract i rig . 

An evaluatiori of the workshop was conducted, utilizing IDEAS' Teacher 
Assessmerit Forms (see Appendices). Teacher assessment of the workshop was 
highly pos i t i ve . 

First semester of the 1981^82 schbol year encompassed project act ivi ties 
Including the refinement of photography skills, cbnducting cbmmuriity, 
career, and cultural resea rch , i riter v i ewl n§ , t rariscr i b i rig ^ story deyelbp- 
menc, peer trainirig of riew studerits and remediatiori of spec i f i c sk i 1 1 areas. 
Students also wrote letters tb friends and relatives, tellirig them about 
their project and so 1 i c i^i pg subscriptions. Media exposure was arranged 
by the Erigtewood 5eni^inef^ f\ew5g;5.per (see Apperidices for article), arid 
Lristr'jc tors arid studerits i rii t iated supplemeritary activities. Stories for 
Englewood Pizazz included iritervlews vyitha Deriver Brbricb f bbtba 1 1 p layer , 
a televlsiori persoriality, ari Eriglewpod pol ice of f leer , a radio station 
disc jockey, arid a 101 -year-old Eriglewbod resident (see Appendices for 
copy of the magazirie). 

A unique recent development In this Foxfire adaptation i s u t i'H za t Ton of 

a m icrbcdmputer , purchased for the project by the school d istrict; Students 
are capable of producihg their own copy on a word processor^ and language 
ski 1 1 -bu i Id I hg has been evident. The utilization of microcomputer 
tiechndlogy has enhanced the language skills intervention existent w| thin 
the Foxfire concept. Furthermore, students are provided job training In 
a field that is increasingly in demand. 

Activities during the j982-*83 school year inclade magazine production, 
peer training of Incdmlhg students, and marketing of the first issue. 

d . Fa c li l t 

Facilities for school year 1981-82 were adequate. Student work was 
concentrated In one classroom, bat the entire alternative school was 
available for use. Students formed teams and ati[ized different rooms 
for a variety of project activities. While less than Ideal, the darkroom 
was workable. Transportation of students from Englewbbd High School tb 
the project site was provided by the district. » 

It Is Interesting to note the general environment in which the first-year 
project initiative operated. the alternative school consisted of four 
teachers and a curriculum that was very unstructured. Student inyblvement 
in school policy was marked, as was ribtlceable student pride iri the school. 
Students interview instructors before they are hired at_the school arid are 
involved in the physical maintenance of the plant itself, casually mopping 
hallways, recycling pop cans, and cleaning ba t hroom wa 1 1 s . S tuderit-cbmpr I sed 
cbfTwnittees literally gbverri schbol pblicy arid fbrmulate rules such as one 
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fdrbiddlhg smoking in the classrdcxhs but perhli tt ihg it in the hallways. 

the i nvd j vemeht of "ih-schddl" students frdm Ehglewodd High Schddl in the 
dperatidn df the prdject at the a1 terhative schddl created dbvidus problems. 
A1 terhat ive high schddl students were ndt alldwed dh the physical grounds 
of Ehg 1 ewddd High Schdd 1 arid f e 1 1 , t her efdre , students froilS Ehg 1 ewddd 
High Schddl should hdt be permitted td attend the alternative schddl. While 
the site had been selected because df a district perceived heed , the 
alternative schddl 's structure arid setting presented a Uhique arid challenging 
situation. Prdgrarfl staff decided by the erid df the school year that 
reorganization was heeded, ahd the prdject was transferred to Ehglewodd 
High School as the primary site, with a satel 1 i te cdoipdheht remaihihg at 
the alternative high schddl. Facilities at the high school are more than 
adequate. The classrdom is sufficiently large for v.arious activities to 
occur, and the darkroom is fully equipped and large enough for small group 
work . 



3. P a rent P a rticipation 

Parental support for and participation in this project are al so excellent. 
Parents' Night will be held regularly during the 1982-83 school year. 

k . Advisory Counc XJ- 

The Special Education Adv i sory Counc i 1 has been regularly consulted for 
guidance and advice. The Council has been fully supportive of the project. 

5 . Administrative Support 

Administrative support has been evident. A school district administrator 
working closely with IDEAS' staff is also the principal of the alternative 
high school. He has been optimistic in his support for the project.. Another 
administrator working closely with IDEAS is Dr. James Walpble^ now Director 
of Special Services of Englewobd Public Schools. Dr. Walpdle assisted in 
the implemeritat ion of Aspen Glow, while Assistant Director for Special 
Services for* the Arapahbe-t 1 1 1 1 e ton School District. 

6 . Communi ty Support 

Initial cofnmanity suppbrt has been good , a I thbugh the prbject is still in 
its early stages bf development. Commun i ty support increased in the fall 
of 1982, when students developed and began implementing a marketing strategy. 

7 . Eva 1 ua t ibh 

Ah evaluation strategy similar to the dhe iriitiated at Aspen Glow is be[ng 
implemented for Little Dry Creek. Respdhsive evaluatidh issues, however, 
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remain project-specific. The following vignettes illastrate early successes 
of tittle Dry Creek: 

0>2e silent ^ cm Englewood High School junior^ 'untlt ihU -gear, had 
nevev devetop^d a picture, never condi^ted an Interview, never 
vrztten a news story, ahd_never worked on a word processor. Bg 
her own cGdmiaston, she seldom talked to cmyohe . Afier asking 
the questions in an interview with the IQWyeav-'otd Btgiewood 
reeident living in a nursing home and writing the ariiale that 
appeared in mgtewood Pizazz^ she attests, 'You have to team 
to get over %ti You can't sit there and say nothinq or else uou 
feel like a fooU " :^ ^ u 

'^I love it, it's fun, but it's also a big vain. J never taught 
^t was this hard," explains another student who dropped out of 
school five gears ago and is now considering college and d 
possible carreer in journalism. She's the first to aSrrLi it's 
been worth the effort; "I could hardly wait to see the finished 
aopy^ I'm going to save it for the rest of my life. " 

One of the his true tors summarized the project's impact as, *M *m seeing 
kids who are more competent in dealing with people, vyho are willihg to 
pick up the phone and set up an interview. They're learning there's a 
world beyond their world;" The teacher said^ "In spite of all the 
frustration, it's working." 
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I I . blSSEHINATiON ACTIVITIES 

Aspen Glow is an independent that kids with probtems 

are putting out to prove that they are Just as good as the kids 
thai did it in the first Foxfire h.agazine . . . 

Josh Berkbwi tz 
Aspen Glow Staff Member 

Dissemi nation activities for '*A Sense of Pride'V i hcl uded par t i c i pa t i bh i h 
special education conferences and handicapped/disabled cdalitidh activities, 
presentations by project students to Cploradb prbbatibh of f icers , contac ts 
with state and 1 oca 1 educa t i bha 1 agehc i es and adm I hi s tra tors , with 
community and gbverhmeht agencies prbv I d i h§ serv ices to the hand i capped , 
with graduate programs in ihstltutibhs of higher educatlbh (both •n Colorado 
and Oregon) , med la presentations, and requests for Information and 
? ns t rue t iona 1 mate r i a 1 s . 

IDEAS* staff ,_prbject instructors, and student participants attended a 
number of conferences and gatherings Including: 

Cblbradb Cbuhc I 1 f or Excep t i ona 1 Children Conference In Colorado 
Springs in Fiabruary I98I; 

Lewis and Clark Foxfire Workshop in July 198.1; 

CoalitibR for People with D i sabi 1 i t i es ' p[ann[ng activities for 
I nternat • onal Year of Disabled Persons (for which IDEAS is on the 
Subcommittee for Education) in Denver; 

PDAS Topical, which |bEAS hosted in Boulder on serving population^, 
with ipecial needs in May i98?; 

PDAS* Product Development Workshop; July I98I; In Denver; 

Project Directors Conference in Washington, D.C., Octbber I98I; 

Conference on Issues In Educating the Seribusly Embtibnally Disturbed 
in Washington; D,C.; March I98I; and 

Conf erence_on Replication and Cbntinuatibri in Seattle^ Washington, 
January 1982. 

Articles concerning Aspen Glow and the adap ted-Foxf i re program appeared in 
several school district newsletters and school publ Icat Ibris , including: 

the Littleton Cormnmity Newspaper \ 
the PDAS Newsletter, Cohhectiohs\ 
the Denver PoQt\ _ 

a newsletter called New Divecvions; 

^nd Comterpoint , a trade publication for special education (national 
c i r ciil a 1 1 oh) . 
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An. article on Wi eke rwire appeared \n Jlnsight , a UniversitY of Sbutherri 
Cbldradb newspaper, and an article concerning Eriglewddd Pizazz appeared 
in the Liiileion Sentinel, a local newspaper. 



Other dissemination activities Included visits to the project site by 
twenty to twenty-five graduate students of the_Universi ty of Colorado's 
?^^99l ' _ ' 3 I and Multicultural Foundat ibns_pr6gram) and 
teachers and adminjstrators from area school districts. Foreign students 
from the Springs Institute for 1 nterna t idna 1 Studies also visited Aspen 
Glow. 

Expressions of interest regard I ng implismeht ihg this model project have come 
from the following (partial list): 

-Adelphi University, New York City, NY 

-Board of Gobpera t i ye Edaca t i ohcj 1 Services of Nassau County, Division 

of Special Education, Westbury, NY 
-Utica Community Schbols, Special Services, Utica, Ml 
-Meridian Public Schbbjs , Except 1 ona 1 Child Education, Meredlah, MS 
-Hawaii State Department of Education 

-Cuyahoga Spec i a lEdacat ion Sery ice Center , Maple Heights, OH 
-Danvers High School, Spec i a 1 Edaca 1 1 on , Danvers, MA 
-Kansas State Department of Education, Topeka, KS 

-New York State Executive Department, Division for Youth, Rehabilitative 

_ Services, Elmira, NY 
-St. Paul Public Schools, Special Education, St. Paal, MN 
-Orange County Public Schools, Orlando, Ft 
-Li ncbl n-Un ibn Educatibnal Cooperative, Beresford, SD 
-Charles Steward Mott Cbmmunlty Cbllege, Office of Special Programs, 
F 1 i n t , M I 

-Intermediate School 17^, Bronx, NY 

-Dibdld Mental Disabi 1 i ties Council, Baltimore, MD 

-State Mental Health and Retardation Board, Richmbnd, VA 

-State of Connecticut Department bf Mental Retardation, Tolland Region, CT 

-Gwihh H igh School , Gwi nhi M I 

-Green Mountain Hjgh School, Evergreen, CO 

-Lake Washington School Di strict #4l4, Kirkjand, WA 

-Louisiana Folklife Center, Natchi tbches, LA 

-Psycho-Educational Project, Hutch ihsuh, KS 

-Westside Cdfflniunity fdr Indeperiderit Living, Inc.* Lbs Angeles, CA 

-West Virginia University, Mdrgantbwn, WV 

-Christine Clark Re id, Morirdeville, PA 

-Starr School, Windsor, CA 

-South Georgia Cdljege, Douglas, 6A 

-Greenwood Schddl D i s t r i c t , M i 1 ler s tbwn PA 

-Nor th Communi ty School , Lake Placid , NY 

-University of Southern Louisiana^ Lafayette, LA 

F|nal jy^ as part of IDEAS/ dissemination efforts, cbn t i nued_cbl 1 abbra t ive 
relations wi th Lewis and Clark Col lege have been pursued. IDEAS assisted 

' i n the des ign of an enhanced , refined Foxfire practicUm offered 
joiy 6-17, 1981 , deaUng with, the unique adaptations needed to cr'»ate an 
effective Foxf I re program for special education students. This practicUm 
is offered every summer; 
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Lewis arid Clark Is the largest private liberal arts institution in I3regbni 
with an erirbllment of 1,80(3 undergraduates^ 700 law students^ and ^00 
master's candidates in muslc^ public administration, and education; 

IDEAS assisted bewis and Glark in the recruitment of special education 
teachers and administrators to the summer coarse and provided resources 
to Insure its effectiveness in assisting educators design their own 
Foxfire adaptations for implementation at their respective school locations; 
Thirty educators enrolled in the summer course; Instruction was shared by 
IDEAS ^ an Aspen Glow student i arid bewis arid Glark staff. IDEAS and College 
faculty designed the course to provide five graduate quarter-credit hours 
to participating educators who ejected to take the entire two-"week offering; 

The practicum Initially involved the teacher participants in *'hands--on*' 
activities typically undertaken by students in Foxfire programs, inclading 
|n tervi ewl ng , tr^nsc r i Ptjon, story wr i ting , pho tog raphy, and 1 ayout . 
Participants were required to produce an article of their own, just as 
IS required of students in a Foxfire program; 

The second phase of the practicum involved participants In the planning of 
their own Foxfire program adaptations for implementation in their respective 
school sites. IDEAS provided program Information, resources, and relevant 
experience concerning the Arapahoe-t 1 ttl eton , Englewood, and Pueblo, 
Colorado program initiatives Iri order to assist these educators iri program 
planning- strategies. 

III. EVALUATION 

Foxfire is my idea of an ideal aitudtion in which a kid can learn » 

An Aspen Glow Parent 

The fbllbwihg project evaluation is divided into two_parts^ the fjrst 
dealing with prog ram assessments . Most of the data for this initial section 
was utilized primarily for f prma t i ve eva 1 ua t Ion purposes. D I scuss Ions jh 
this section are based upbh data collected frdhi Asperi Glow during the 1981-82 
school year; however, the evaluation mechanism has also been used for sub- 
sequent projects in subsequent years of bperatibn. The second portibh of 
the evaluation cbncerns respbhsive evaluation, a process described In 
previous reports. This evaluatibh frbmat is generic for all projects and 
is intended to remaih as an bngbing mechanism during subsequent years of 
operation. 

jjs sr ne n t s 



1 ; Te a cher Assessments of Student Progress ^aX-^ e a r- -Erid- 

Teacher assessments of student progress at year -end i nd lea ted that slight 
change exi stedjn student attitude toward school /academics^ 

9^_'_'5" on 3 scaje of '^'7"- A rating of "^'J 1 ndica ted no change^ 
Specific teacher observations regarding student shifts in attitude included 
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the f ol lowi ng : 

'7-/, who was typiodl of bur student populatioh^ called the Special 
Services Admtni strut ion and insisted thai she wwiied to be in 
Aspen Glow J or she would drop_ out of school. She explained thai 
her family history was one of dropping out of school. We enrolled 
her in the program. " 

['J improved in his confidence- his _ speech is clearer (he used to 
have a speech impairment)-; his skills irr^ roved. Carryover is seen 
in schoolj where he used to have failing grades. " 

^'S was a good example of what makes Aspen Glow work.. Be has 
pmgressed in all phases of pro^'ect activities. _This_is 
important^ since it has cai*ried over to his regular classes. " 

Teacher assessments indicated that after participation in Aspen Glow, the 
students had gained in self-image. The teachers strongly agreed that 
Aspen Glow was good for the studishts' personal growth and self-understand ing. 
The average rating was"2" on a scale of "7". "A rating of "1" indicated 
strong agreement and '7'* strong disagreement. 

' P^^l^'!' Aspen Glow was helpful with regard to the students' ability 
^^J"?^^^^^"^ ^^"^^^'^ate to pthiars, according to the teachers. The average 
rating was "5" on a scale of "7", where "4" indicated moderately helpful. 

Teachers observed that after participation in Aspen Glow, the'students felt 
more confident about themselves and their abilities. The average rating was 
"5" on a scale of *7", where indicated no change. 



Teachers were asked if participation in the program changed the students' 
sense of respons i b M i ty . The average rating was "2" on a scale of '7" with 
"1" indicating strong agreement; A student's parent reported to the teachers 
that she was able to leave her child at home without adult supervision, for 
the f I rst time: 

Part i c i pat i on |n Aspen 6]ow a j so changed the studehts' sense of indepehdehce 
and self-rel lance; Average rating was ''3" on a scale of *'7", where "1" 
ind i ca ted i nc rea sed i ndependence/se 1 f'-reliance to a high deg r ee . 

The teachers reported that participation in Aspen Gjow Increased the students' 
overall motivation. Average rating was ''3'' on a scale of "7", where "1'' 
indicated strong agreement; A teacher related that one potential dropout 
student, after failing a test on maintaining a checking account, asked to 
take the test again. After passing the second test, she demanded to show 
the results to the Director of Special Services. 

Overa 1 1 , teacher assessments indicated positive changes in student participants 
A typical canment from one of the teachers describes the progress of student 
part ic i pants : 

''The program gave K the opportunity to plan his education: He 
became very re_sponsible in learning the various skills^, teaching them 
to others^ and trying to perfect them. He has improved greatly 
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this year. ^ I _ feel Aspen Glow has given him a sense of acQompHshment 
arid pride in learning. He^s worked very to learn the skills 

arid teach them to others. He 's also devetoped pride in his work 
and a sense of fulfillment from his ednaaiion. 



Teacher assessment of the overall benefits of the project to both teachers 
and students i nd Icated that the project |s a hjgMy worthwhile lea.f:hihg/ 
teaching experience for teachers (''B.S'' average on a scale of ''J*', where 
*7" Indicates very high) and ^Iso for students (''6.5** average on a scale 
of *7'S where •7" indicates very high)^ A typica 1 teacher comment was, 
•^•Nbt bnjy did I learn new sklHs persona 1 |y , sach as darkroom, layout, 
etc.^ being on the * ground f lobr starting a new project has helped me 
grow professionally. Looking Back to the summer of |80 and looking at the 
students todays there have been numerous changes, socially, emotionally, 
arid academical ly 

In order to respond to the technical assistance/lnservice needs of the 
project ^ teachers were asked to rate the need for add i t i ona 1/sapp lemen ta 1 
technical assistance and inservlce. The following charts show the response 
(average ratii 



- I hterv iewi hg Techri iques 
-CbfTtfTiuh i ty Contacts 
-Photography 
-Darkroom Techniques 
-Trahscriptidh 
-Story Develdpmeht 
-Layout 
-Market ing 

-Organizational Development 
-Resource Development 
-Staff Development 
-Behavior Management 
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Teachers were also asked what had worked, what had not worked', and what 
they would have changed in the program. Sample responses included: 

What. W^jJced- 

-Team teaching. 

-Being in a building away from the schools, ah dut-df -school setting. 
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-Oividlng time and types of exercises among the three teachers. 
-Havmg each teacher **spec ia j i ze'* in a specific skill area, such as 

photography or layout, in order to gain proficiency needed to 

instruct students . 

Wh a t Did Not ^ wM. (Responses to these issues are shown in parenthesis.) 

-Slow per[ods when students run out of activities (more supp 1 imentary 

activities included). 
-Some discipline problems (behavioral modification system enacted). 
-Not being ab[e to go to enough interviews wi th kids; 
-Poorly structured 2i hour class per i od (structured individual 

activities of minutes to one hour duration); 



What WoijJij You Have ehanged- 

-Coordination among the different schools, providing all students the 
same days off. 

-Behavior modof i ca t i on system (indicating rejection of same). 



2 . Ongoing Assessjnent^ af_ S^adenlS-' -Qroxip— gnd J Jirl i v idaal Behav iors 

Assessments of students' group and individual behaviors were conducted on 
a daily basis; Group behaviors monitored by the teachers included: 
punctuality, organization, job performance, completion of daily assignments, 
following directions and program rules, and appropriate interaction with 
adults and peers. Results from this ongoing assessment were used to 
develop i ns true t i ona 1 / i n terven t i on activities, prbv ide support where _ 
appropriate, and as a determihatbr of letter grade. Ninety percent of the 
students performed well in all of the aforementioned areas. 

3 . Teacher -Deve 1 oped Tests 

Teachers developed tests to determine student knowledge of Foxfire-specific 
skills. These tests were also used to monitor student progress and develop 
instruct ibnal/ihteryeritibri activities and as a determihatbr of letter grade. 
A significant ma jbr i ty bf the students (85 percent) did well bri the tests, 
with an average letter grade bf "B" fbr the first and second semesters. 

Analysi s bf Individual Educatibnal Plan ( lEP) 

Re§u 1 ar student staff i hgs_were conducted to determine progress relative to 
the student's Individual Educatibnal Plan ( I EP) , arid/pr to determ i ne if 
modifications in the lEP were necessary. A sample I EP is included in the 
Append i ces . 

[EP analysis with reference to ihstruments uti li zed by the school district 
for i n i tia 1 screen i ng/ch i Id-f i hd , and initial d iagnos i s/assessmen t appears 
be 1 bw. The pareh thet i c number f bl lowi hg the t i 1 1 e of each i ns t rumen t/ 
procedure indicates the following code bf use of the i hs trumen t/procedure : 



2B 



1 = Initial screehlng/chl Id-f Ind 



3 



Ongoing child eva luat idfl/mdni tdrihg 



2 = 



Initial d iagnos i s/assessmen t 



Overall prog ram evajuatidh 



I ns trument/Procedjire— CUsel 



Ava^i labi 1 i ty 



-Wide Range Achievement Test (2,3,^) 



Al 1 



-Wechsjer Adul t Intelligence Scale 
for ehl ldreh--Revised (2,3,^) 



I hs t rUmen ts 



Coftftierci ally 



-Peabody Individaal Achievement Test (2,3,^) 



Ava i lable 



-Metropolitan Achievement Test (2,3,^) 

-Gates-McGini tie (2,3,^) 

-^Slosson Oral Reading Test (2,3,^) 

-Informal Reading Inventory (2,3,4) 

"■SI ingerland Screening Tests for 
Identifying Chi ]dr en with Specific 
Language Disability (2, 3, 4) 

-Sucher-Al 1 red_Read ing Placement 
Ihviahtbry (2,3,4) 

-Test for Aud[tbry Comprehension of 
Language (2,3,4) 

-Developmehta 1 _Test of VI sual -Motor 
Integrat Ion (2,3,4) 

-Detrdit Test of Learning Aptitude (2,3,4) 



A composite analysis df test data could hot be cbhduc ted s i nee each school 
(five different schddls) had uhlque ihi tia 1 screehihg/chi Id-f ind and initia 
d I agnds I s/assessmeht procedures. No compatibility of test data existed for 
the five different schddls invdlved. 

5. Parental Assessments 



Parents were asked td assess child benefit through participation in Aspen 
Glow (see Appendices fdr sample fdrm) and to cdmrnunicate issues they felt 
relevant. A sampllhg df parental feedback regarding perceived benefits 
Includes: 

"I believe my eon is conmunicating much better loith adults y because 
of the interviews y etc. I'm hoping this will help him when he 
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applies for Jobs in the. f^^^^^* ^ do know _ that the suae ess he is 
hxving with Aspen Glow has improved his self-image. " 

"Yes^ definiietgi Ue feet M has gotten invaluable ea^erierioe that 
he would not otherwise have received. He has learhed to operate 
a aamera^md develop film. He has had the ohance ix^ Wet many 
interesHng people and t^^^ first-hand how many of them have ^ 
ov ere ome personal tmgedies. He has had the ohance to donmmiddte 
with people of varied a^e groups arid baokgrounds , to interview 
these people arui put their stories down on paper in an interesting, 
and informative wag. He has had a ohance to learn how to_make bank 
deposits, write checks, and balance a checking account. _ He has had 
the opportunitg to learn teamwork and the great sense of pride and 
accomplishment in seeing the finished product of that teconworkV' 

"Mhen our son entered Aspen Glow he had lost most of his interest • 
in school and ^d a negative attitiMe. Aspen Glow has helped 
spark enjoyment in ieaming. " 

"R seems to like goir^ to the Aspen Glow program. The only 
negative thing I have h^^ regard to transcribing the 

tapes, but t}m^ like to write. He really 

seems interested in phqtogvaphg now. He has also talked about 
the different ways an article could be set up for printing. " 

"Most students are not setf'-motivated and need a little 'more 
understahdihg and push than they get in structured classrooms. 
Our son has received this help from Aspen Glow. " 

"Although these students are yoimg adults, they don't ahxcys act 
as they should. I think the teachers should be cormenied for 
their patience and support. " 

6. Participant Tracking and Program impact 

While resources are lacking for long-term, corSprehens I ve follow-up of 
par t ic i pants i ah attempt has been made to track a sampling of Aspen Glow 
students after their program involvement concluded. Of seventeen cases 
examined by Arapahoe's Learning Support Services, only one student had 
wi thdrawh from school ._ Of those con t i nu i ng ih district edacatlonal 
programs beyond Aspen Glow, the following characteristics were documented 

A. Enrolled in Area Vocational Centers ^ 23% 

B. Attending High School Programs --- 

With Cphtinuing Special Education Servicing - 35% 

With Mihimal (itinerant or Consultative) Special Education 

Serv icTng - ]8% 
Without Special Education Servicing - 11^ 
C;. current Grade Averages 
Above Average - 2S% 
Average - M2% 
Below Average - 18% 
Fail ihg - 11% 
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Without the Aspen 6 low p rogram hav i ng been offered, these seventeen 
students would have been pjaced in the foljowing type of programs, 
according to district officials: 

A. Self-Contained Resource Rooms - 35^ 

B. Resource Rocxn/Basic Skills Programs - h7% 

C. Basic Skills P rog ram/ I t I herah t Servicing - 121 

(One of the seventeen students would have been serviced by a 
regular school program.) 

Documentation of previous negative behaviors displayed by this group 
i nc 1 uded : 

A. Drug Use - 18^ 

B. Truancy/Attendance Problems - 23l 

C. Potential Dropout Status - 23^ 

D. Severe Behavioral eontro] Problems - j]| 

£. Difficulty Accepting Handicap or Developing Coping Skills - ] ]% 

While this sampling admittedly does not offer a complete picture of the 
ninety-seven students serviced by Aspen Glow to date, an examination of 
the group does demonstrate a positive Impact resulting from participation 
in the program. Add i tional ly , Spec ia 1 Services personnel surveyed wi th 
regard to their perceptions of benefits offered through Aspen Glow involve 
merit to the special education student population cited the fbl lowing: 

1. Attainmerit of Pre^Voca t ibna 1 Skills 

2. Gairis iri Self -Esteem 

3. Acceptance ofRespohsibi li ty for Actions 

4. Learning the Practical Application of Skills 

5. Providing a Diversion to a "Regular" Classroom Setting (Through 
Alternative Means) for S tuden ts That Otherwise Would Have Been 
in Sel f-Cbritairied Settings (Ha i hs t ream i rig Object i ve) 

6. Prbviding a Place Where Students Can Succeed and Feel Good 
_ Abbut Themselves 

7. Providing Oppbr tun i t i es for Students to Relate to the Public 
in Work-Type Set ti rigs 

The Spec ia 1 Serv i ces Team from Euclid Juriibr High added^ 'We did not 
anticipate that th^ success r^te would be as high for these students/^ 
(without Aspen Glow being offered). Over* half of the seventeen students 
Included in the sample wis re seen by their teachers ( regu la r schoo 1 ) as 
having made sigriificarit gairis in such affective areas as set f- esteem, 
confidence f and mtivation. Orily brie studerit cbritiriues to display ari 
attendance problem, arid riorie show d ru§-re leted behaviors. 



B . Respo rvsJ^iug^ Eva J^ja^U^m 

Major I ssues exarri I ried wi th i ri the Respbris i ve Evaluatiori format iriclude the 

following categories: Experiential Process Issues; Operational Issues, 

Expectations arid Serendipity; Other Primary Concerns. 
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1 . Exper ije rit lal P r-ocess Issues 

•Are the qualities of student experiences appropriate for each participant, 
and are they conGistent with their lEP's? ftre there opportunities available 
for peer teaching? Are tasks of appropriate stze? Is there a proper effort 
to buxid one experience upon another? 

Qual I t ies of student experiences were found to be appropriate for each 
participant and were consistent with their lEP's. initial tasks were 
appropriate and progressively Increased as mastery of a specific skill 
level developed. 

Teacher observations, student interviews, and parental assessments indicate 
that many opportunities exist within the program that encourage mastery 
or new ski M areas. Students begin with little or no knowledge of specific 
ski lis, progressively mastering hew skill levels as they precede through 
the program. New oppor tun 1 1 i i2s^ created to learn higher level skills, 
remain consistent with their lEP's, which include all Foxfire-related skills 
and activities; Many of these situations require peer teaching and peer 
learning. 

The following iMustrative situation demonstrates the appropriateness of 
student experiences and the availability of opportunities for peer 
teaching and learning: 

"7 can't alzjctys in and do the Job for them. Oh a " 

one-to-one basiSj a lot of times j you'll get inpatient 
with the _Day he's doing it and you'll say^ 'Oh-^ let me 
do that for you, ' And you'll grab his work. I've found 
myself purposefully si^ttitvg^ back and watching a kid fail-^ 
knowing he was going to fail^ and then coming in arid 
sayingy .'you need to do this^ need to do that^ ' and 
watching him go back and do it. A good example is J. 
The kid went out on an interview and didn't plug the 
recorder in (laughs) . . . J has difficulty maintainir^ 
eye -contact because of a vision problem^ and he turned 
off the man he was talking to. The man was a little bit 
annoyed with him dialing the course of the interview. We 
sent another, student outj with htm. B was very 
analytical about it. He noted everything that J did 
wrong. 



^ came_hdck here the next day^ and J was very nervous 
about telling me that he had rmde all those mistakes. He 
was angry with B far telling me all the mistakes thav 
he made. It provided a great situation for me^ because 
when J and_B ccane in^ I sat ^n the chair and saidj 'I 
think we'll ^ust review Jwhai happened yesterday. ' He 
saidj 'Go ahead ^ B-^ tell him. ' And B did. He listed 
all the things that had gone wrong oh the interview. iJ 's 
first response was to be angry _at B.for iellihg^ for 
laying all this on the line._ But then the three of us 
were able to sit there and ^ust go through it. 
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J was able to understand. _B was very diplomattoi He 
aoutd have broug}it it out in front of the group-^ but 
he didn't. So I felt that B learned from the situation 
andy learned from the _ situation. He does have a 
responsibility to do things _righty and knows thai I m 
going to hold him dooountable_. _ J went back and did 
the interview agairiy and he_ did it by himself. He 's 
the kid that's on his twelfth page of tj^arisoripiion. " 

The following excerpt from a teacher Interview is also Indicative of the 
program's response to this issue: 

"Because of Foxfire, D has been put into a siiimiion where 
he his Bucaess; He_ has improved upon the skills that he 
already hxd. ^ The fczot that he was nomi^imted for an axMrd 
by the Kiwanis Club--^I thihk-_-is_ important. He was 
nomirvated on the basis that in the program he did a turn- 
around and saw the importahce of it, saw the imporimioe 
of what he was doing and ikzs able to respond. 

Aspen Gtow gave him the opportunity to build tight boxes. 
He [s good with his hands. He designed the logo thai is on 
the wall. He has been extremely helpful with new siudenis 
that have come into the program. He's taking one i?f the 
kids'- -without any pronp ting from us—and putting him 
through the ^tire process. And I think that's heat. Be 
spent how^B --hours-' 'Working on transdHbing . He went out 
on the interview with a new kid arid asked questioha on the 
interview^ pointing out things that C needed to know. 
That interview happened to be with C's father. C was-y 
you know^ very nervous about it. Sometimes people assume 
that a kid knows what their father does^ without asking 
questions. D made sure that he had the questions down. 

Hels hot doming back io Foxfire next year. We were at the 

I EP confer enoe two days ago and D showed up at the 

conference wearing his AsperLJalGW- T-shirt. The first 

question I asked him was^ 'no you xxLnt to continue on in • 

Foxfire?' _ Be said ^ 'ies_/' jand then as the conference 

evolvedy it hecame pretty obvious that he does need to 

go to the area vocational school . . . in the field of 

carpentry. I don't feel bad about the fact that he's hot 

coming bdck^ but at the same time he 's seeing that he 

has something he has got to do. He's got to plan. And 

he 's going through the ladder. His day is going to be 

from 7: 30 until 4:00 in the afternoon next . 

year._ He'll be having carpentry at the area vocational 

school y and it's going to be a tough yearj but I think 

he'll make it. I think he 'II make it because he has 

learned what perseverance is here. " 



•Are democratic decision-making opportunities for students a part of the 
offering? 
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Democratic dec?sion--making opportUhi ties are ah integral part of the_ 
Foxf]re process^ Efforts are be i hg made to ma i h ta i h the integrity of the 
process; Students chose the name of their prbjecti selected the 5tbri;e5 
they wanted to wr? te, col jectivejy decided on the formate arid desigri of 
the magazine, and developed their own resource develbp>merit activities. 

Additionany, democratic decision-making dpnor tun 1 1 i es haye.carried over 
to other areas beyond the project . A teacher cdmnlerits, ''Before, they 
did not have any choices or decisions to make; they had to §b to classes. 
That was It. Now they have a choice, and as they go into high school , 
they have even more chojces: a work study prdgram, a vocational program, 
or Foxfire. The chojces rea 1 1 y ex i s t because they have progressed to 
higher levels of education. They're feel i rig better about themselves, arid 
they can make decisions now. Before, they didn't care about ariythirig.** 

IDEAS' staff asked of th|s teacher if there exists wi th i h the Fbxf i re 
process , wl thin the strcictare of how things occur, somlsthihg that requires 
that students make decisions. The teacher's response was, 'They have to 
be accountable for everything they write. They really found bUt after 
publishing the first magazine, when they got some letters from pebple whb 
said,^* I didn't say that--ldon4 talk that way.' They had tb make the 
decisions of how to wri^e the artjcle, how to present that persbh in a 
realistic and pbs? t ive manner . And they really had to become accburitable 
for all the work they did, whereas before, everything was *sb what.' " 

Another teacher said, "They do have to make a jot of- dec i s ions . If they 
are given an assignment in the regular classroom, they are usaally told 
exactly how to do it. It's done one way, and that's the way it has to be 
dbne. In Foxfire they have to make decisions on what photographs to 
take, what questions to ask, how to lay it but, how tb write it, whether 
tb keep i t in a questlbn/answer format, whether tb pat it in narrative 
fbrm. It's rmkihg those kids decide bn things. Before they sat back, 
and it was all decided for them^ When we sit down as a grbap, we say, 
'Okay, we have tb put the magazirie together. What's going tb be bri the 
first page? What's going tb be the cover? I think the bppbr tani t les 
for decisibri-makirig have a direct bearing bn such things as what they're 
going tb take iri schbol ^ what they're going tb do now or th the future, 
whether they warit tb stay iri the program, whether they dbn't, how they're 
goirig tb haridle their lives as far as home is coricerned." 

•Are there arrangements tb increase responsibilities fbr students tb 
manage itibriey (i.e., disbursement decisions^ check writing, planning 
future disbursements/ budge ting > etc.)? 



Ihcreasirig iricremerits of respbns Fb i I i ty occur through rotation of tasks 
relativis tb mbriey mariagemerit. Every student has the opportunity to maln-^ 
tain the bbbks, make barik deposits^ balance the accoun ts , hand I e circulation 
budgeting, arid resburce development. Instructional ac t i v i t les a 1 so 
incorporate mbriey mariagemerit skills such as writirig checks^ making deposits, 
and makirig charige. 
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•Are styles of teaching and classroom management compatibie/conducive 
to the experiential learning process, such as: 

-inducing an ethic of cooperation; 

-encouraging student management of their own work (including 
individual and collective assignments) and personal assessment 
of their own progress; and, 

-are students being encouraged to assume responsibility for the 
project as a whole? 

At the outset, teachers found it difficult to alter their traditional 
styles of classroom management. The experiential nature of the Foxfire 
process enabled teachers to gradually adapt, modify, and change their 
teaching styles. During the first year, teachers were referred to as Mr. 
or Mrs._ During the second year, students started calling teachers by 
their first names, no longer seeing them only as authority figures, but 
relating to them in other mahhers as well. A spirit of cooperation 
developed, particularly after publication of the first issue of the 
magaz i he . 

2. Clper^tional Issues, Expigctat ions and Serendipity 

•Are effective mechahisins at work to diminish inappropriate behavior? 
Does the behavioral modification system influence the Foxfire activities 
of students and teachers? Are the bead bracelets effective for some r 
or all, of the students? 

Ef feet ivemechahi smswi thin the Foxfire cdhcept/prbcess were at work to 
diminish i happrbpr i a ti2 behavior. Initially, teachers were hot aware 
that such mechanisms wi2ri2 at wbrkj and it was hot Until the end of one 
program cycle and publicatibh of the magazine (acting as a re i hf brcemen t) 
that teachers and students began to see that something was working. 
Inherent within the Fbxfire process are mechanisms such as peer pressure, 
working toward a commbn goal arid achieving it, develbpihg self-confidence 
through Increasing increments of skills development and responsibility, 
working in teams and working independently. Immediate reinforcement of 
success in learning results from the reality-based, purposive nature of 
Foxfire activities, including student accbUhtabi 1 i ty , interactions with 
community members, and the democratic climate underlying the process. As 
one student explained, "You have tb take responsibility for the whole 
project, btherwi se, you wbn' t be prbud bf i t 

•Are facilities adequate to the needs of the project (e.g., darkroomr 
access to facilities as needed r is work space flexible via classroom 
dividers) ? 

With the introductibh of the behavioral modificatibh activity (colored 
bead bracelets used tbdenote negative pbi nts for each inappropriate 
behavior), IDEAS' staff was concerned that this activity would detract 
f rbm the integri ty bf the Fbxfire cbncept. Since this practice was 
initiated by the Assistant Director bf Special Educati bh , IDEAS' staff 
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cJ Id nothing to stop [i^ However, the bracelets did not produce any 
effect upon student behavior, and teachers voluntarMy discbhtiriued 
their use. 

Much of the i hi t iai concern regard i ng ••inappropriate behavior" resulted 
during the first year f rem f ac I 1 i t i es that were clearly inadequate, 
accord ing to the students and instructors. The darkroom was imprpyised 
from an unused bathroom^ There were no classroom dividers to facilitate 
the various activities occarr[ng^ many which require privacy and solitude. 
The classroom was sma 1 1 and s taden t s were often interfering with each 
other, wh ich created behavioral problems and frustration for teachers arid 
5 tudents a 1 i Re . 

Before the conclusion of the school year, however, after publication of the 
first issue^ more adequate facilities were provided outside of the school 
setting, a beneficial change. Behavioral problems were alleviated, and 
the project enjoyed a more '•profess iona 1 atmosphere Students identified 
with the project increasingly and group cohesiveness improved. Adequate 
space allowed different activities to occur simultaneously. A professional 
darkroom is accessible. There are three offices in addition to the main 
classroom, One '^1 s used as a central office where equipment and money is 
stored. Another room is used for the dictaphone (utilized in story writing) 

Again, during the first year, transportation remained a real problem. 
Students were trahspbr ted from their respective schools to the project 
site in a school that was remote from city bus lines, creating operational 
problems. With the change in site, this problem was eliminated. Additional 
provisions were made to authorize teachers to transport students for inter- 
views and other activities. 

• ftre equipment and cdhsumable supplies for project activities adequate? 

^9?IP"^?"^^^^ consumable supplies for project activities are adequate. 
Through sales of the rtlagaz i he , the cbbkbbbk arid dbriatiprisi the prbject 

provide for additibrial equipfnerit (including an additional 
cameras during the secbrid year) wheri the number bf students being 
serv iced increased . 

division of labor between the participating teacher/advisbrs? 
^^^^^^^P^^sibility for what? With respect tb the division bf 
have the teacher/advisors divided up responsibilities aihbng them- 
selves as a means to maximize use of the human resources available? 

Division of labor among the three teachers was a process that bccUrred 
na tara 1 1 y . depend ing Upon teachers ' s trerig ths , i ricl i riat ibris , and prbject 
needs. ^O'^^.^ ^^^^^ » both i ns t rue t i ona 1 and operational, were shared. All 
teachers learned the Foxfire specific skills relating to the eri t i re process . 
Students were also rotated through tasks in ordier to maximize learning 
and mastery. 

* contribute to mainstreaming , and if so, how? Do the 
project's objectives coincide with the school district's special education 
plan? 
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The project requires that students conduct Interviews with cbmmuhity 
people, present their project to jocal community and civic groups, and 
sel 1 the! r magazine to the larger community. Other activities were 
speqlf ical ly si te-created (as in Aspen Glow where students frdrti the 
Springs Institute for j nternat ional Stud ies came to visit and to interact 
with the students wi th regards to the i r own cultures). All of these 
activities represent ma Inst ream|ng in | ts truest sense. In additibn, 
a small percentage of regular edaca t|on ki ds participated in the project. 
These students were referred by schoo 1 counse 1 or s . In some cases, regular 
students contacted the special education administrative office and asked 
to be able to participate in the project^ where their only other alter- 
native would have been to drop out of school; 

Project objectives compliment the school district's special education 
master plan. Administrators are pleased with the atillzation of the 
Foxfire process in meeting the overall goal: to provide appropriate 
Individual education plans and services to special education students. 
Cariser explpratlon objectives were also accomplished; Students investigate 
a variety of ca reers--whe ther or not they tarn their investigations into 
stories or jDUbllsh them. 

Student initiatives vyere suprising and impressive. One of the students, 
for examplis, was curious about the career of a mortician. He asked his 
teachers i f he coUld do an interview without the intention of writing a 
story or putting the story in the magazine. He was simply curioas. He 
interviewed the mbrtician arid learned that he did not want to be one. the 
same studerit then 1 ritiarv iewed a he 1 1 copter pi 1 bt for a news program of a 
local TV statibri. This kJrid bf studerit initiative and curiosity is 
pervasive in all the prbgrams. 

•Have the initial expectations bf the teachers/advisors, parents, students, 
special education arid bther school administrators been realized through 
project operations? 

'D' ^'^r^Y'_ ^^^^^^''S'^^^^isors were wary of this democratic riature irihererit 
i"_?^?_?9^^!''^ P''^^^^^- Teachers/advisors were fbrid bf sayirig such 
^^^^^"^^^^^ ^^i "^9^_ t^^' s type of studerit , we have to mairitairi a balarice 
between authoritarian and democratic Instructibrial methods arid iriterveritiori 
strategies;" Teachers have had , however, to redefine their roles arid 
modify the|r teaching styles and methods. Teachers/advisors were accustomed 
to d 1 rec t| ng s tadents on a continual basis, which was dissonarit to 
encourag ing se 1 f -dec i s 1 on , democra t i c processes and student ownership bf 
the project^ changed their teaching and iriterveritiori 

styles^, leaning more increasingly toward the democratic mode, evidence of 
the rapport established between students and teachers/advisors as a 
natural development of the project and leading to increased group cohesive- 
ness and Individual acceptance of responsibility; 

Parents' expectations also changed radically; Parents were skeptical, 
InitiaHy, abbu^ the value of the project as a vehicle for attainment of 
basic and academic ski l|s ; The changes 1 n s tuden ts ' motivation level and 
their enthusiasm to tearn in th[s situation, however, significantly and 
positively impacted students* attainment of basic and academic skill levels, 
according to the parents; Many students improved their grades in other 
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subject areas^ a carryover that can be^ in part; attributed also to the 
development of listening ski 1 1 s through Foxf i re i nterv i ewi^ng and trans- 
cribing activities: As one student said, "Weil, I've learned Ijsten 
better: When i was in all seven cl^asses, | used to s|t there and play with 
my pencil or write stuff on a sheet of paper and not pay attention to any 
of my teachers. But since I started in Foxfire, I've been paying much 
better attention to all of my teachers." 

With these kinds of changes in their children's a t U tudes and behav|ors^ 
parents became more supportive of the project. In many instances, parents 
insisted that their children continue in the project during the second 
year. Parents also insisted that siblings be allowed to enroll in the 
projec t . 

Initially, school administrators had a "wait and see" stance^ relative 
to the project. Following the publication of the first issue of Aspen 
StoWf special education administrators were v i s I bl y supppr t i ve and 
allocated additional resources to the project. During the second annual 
Parents' Night, parents and members of the Special Education Advisory 
Goanc i 1 expressed sa t i sf act I on not on 1 y in prog ram opera t Ions _bu t a 1_ so 
In the mature and enthusiastic conduct of the students. The following 
day many phone calls to the Special Education Director expressed support 
for the project and other positive feedback. 

The strongest evidence of advocacy for the project came just /prior to 
the end of the school year ig8l-82. Faced with d i s t r ic t-wide budge t^ry 
cutbacks, the Special Education Administration was reorganized and many 
special education services were cut. The Assistant Super I ri tenden t in 
charge of specLa] education asked a special education adm I n I s t ra tor what 
would happen if Aspen Glow were eliminated. The reply was, "You'll get 
a lot of phone calls." 

•Do parents perceive positive changes for fc>ehavidral carryovers in their 
children at home? Has there been any overt evidence where improved behavior 
has been rewarded? 



Many parent reports of perce i ved pos i t i ve changes and behaviora I carryovers 
in their children have been provided to prdject staff. Paren ts i nd i^ca ted 
that they <vere extremely pleased with their chi Idren^s devel^opment of 
motivations to learn. Some went so far in support of the program as to 
purchase for their children their own cameras and darkrooms. 



• Has jparticipatioh of youths resulted in serendipity? ftre students, 
teafehers/advisors , and ^administrators sensitive to serendipitous 
happenings? Are there acJchdwledgemerits and/or expressions of appreciation 
given? 

There have been multitudinous accounts of serendipitous situations in the 
program. A teacher/advisor account follows: 

"I've diecussed How B is doing with his other two iedcJiers and 
the psychologist. He comes to the project every day. He ^ m^ 
not be involved with the group to the point where we all would 
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like him to be^ but I've hotioed a maturity in the way he 
related to the kids. It's slight , h^ii we^ve dealing with 
a severely emotionalty disturbed kid. There has been 
improvement. I'here are days when B is very erraiiu and 
very devious. Then there are days when B will oust go 
off and do what he has to do, and he gets the job done. 

I sent him out to sell magazihes in downtown Denver to 
a_lady I know who has a shop there. . J walked into the 
shop two. days later and the lady had nothing but praise 
for the kid. Tnat iMah *t 8 the imhipulator. He was 
genuinely interested in what he -was doing. He came 
across that way. _ The lady was ho fool. She even wrote 
a letter to the district that said what she thought. 
Here was a kid in this project who was doing. a terrific 
thing. And she still asks me jabout him to. this day. 
That's great that he cohhecied. He called her up to see 
if she needed more magazines. He was doing what he ^wqs . 
supposed to be doing. He felt some soi'^i of vesponvibility . " 

Students, teachers/advisors, and administrators were receptive and 
sensitive to serendipitous situations. After the theft of a camera, the 
students got together as a group and discussed the incident. As a group, 
they felt they were being '*ripped off.'* They all agreed that the camera 
had to be returned and nobody would make an Issue of it. Before the 
week was _pver , the camera was aRohymdusly returned to the Directipr of 
Spec ia 1 Educa t i oh . That surprised eyerydne, including the administrators 
at the Special Education administrative offices. 

The many changes in i hd iv idua 1 student behavior are in themselves 
serehd ipi tbus . One teachisr related the following: 

**Some kids were teasing K about being in the project. In 
the pasty K's normal reaction would have been to strike 
back physically. I was in the hallway and I was watchingy 
and what he did was turn around and say, 'You tx^y it! You 
try and come out with a magazine like we did. ' And then 
he just turned on his heel and walked away. " 

Relationships that the students are developing with community residents, 
particularly long-time residents in the community; open up many serendipitous 
experiences. Most of the participating students started out very shy, 
^^^Y self-esteem. According to one of the teacher s/adv i sors » ''They 

were afraid to call people on the phone." And one student reported; ''The 
hardest thing with the fjrst Interview was the phone cal 1 --to set it aP'";" 
because you don't know the guy. Once that's over; you feel pretty relaxed. 
But the day of the Interview; you still don't really know who he is, what 
he looks like, or anything about him. You have to settle down and get the 
Interv 1 evf? goi ng . If It goes pretty smooth, it's easier the next time, but 
it's stilij pretty scary." After several interviews, students became adept 
at asking questions. Some humorous situations occurred during the Inter- 
views; One student asked a contact who had been a quadr Ipjeg Ic since b|rth 
If he had ever been in the army. Another asked a mortician how much money 
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he made, the mortician consistently evaded ah answer , but the student 
persisted and final jy deciding Upon "a salary rahge^ asked "is that how 
much yoQ make?" 

Acknowledgement and/or express idhs of appreciation are given when appropriate: 
For example, students have been g iveh awards by the Kiwanis Glub. For the 
most part^ verbal acknowledgment is the cbmrriph way of expressing appreciation: 
When an opportunity arises, such as being able to participate in a training 
workshop, the act i v I ty i 5 utilized as a means of acknowledging a student*s 
good work. Students , for example^ haye.beeri rewarded with the opportunity 
to assist in training workshops in IDEAS' Fbxfire/HEP project In Oregon and 
e 1 sewhere . 

3. gh ecklist I terns and ^ther Primary Concerns 

As part of the responsive eva luatidn fdrmat , teacher s/adv i sbrs admi ni stra tors , 
and students were given the dhgdihg dppdr tun f t ies to respond to the following 
check list i tems : 



e : 



Low High 
12345) 



Aspigh 
Gl dw 
2 3^5 



Wickerwi re 
12345 



Little 
Dry Creek 
12345 



Is the project sufficiently 
staffed? 

Are the school administrators 
responsive to the needs of 
the project? 

Is IDEAS Being responsive to 
the expectations of students, 
parents^ administrators, and 
teacher/adv i sbrs? 

Is the agreement between IDEAS 
and the schpb 1 d i s tr i c t be i hg 
honored by both parties? 

Is sUppitirt provided by IDEAS 
sufficient to meet the needs 
of the project (e.g.^ brieh- 
tatioh^ traihirigi in-service^ 
equ I pmeh t) ? 

I s there ^suf f ic i erit commuhi- 
cation mechanisms at work 
between everyone involved ^ 
includirig parents t admini- 
strators f\ teacher/adv i sbrs ^ 
and students? 
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Other chiecklist items, hot lending thertisielves to the Jbbve format, included 

•Does the iep redirect or infringe oh project activities in prescriptive 
ways that itiay hinder attainment of project objectives? 

IDEAS* staff, teachers/advisors^ adm i h i s tra torSi and parents were in agree- 
ment that the IEP*5 were redirected to include Foxfire activities arid 
objectives which^ in turri^ facilitated the accomp 1 ' shmerit of IEP objectives 

•Do the students, teacher/advisors # and administrators possess ah operating 
assuzhptibri that the students are capable of effectively participating in 
the adapted Foxfire learning process? 

Students, teachers/advisors, arid adm i ri i strators had rid bperatirig assumptidri 
whatsoever relative to the studerits* capability of p^rticipatirig iri the 
adapted Foxfire learning cdricept. Iriitially, there was a degree of risk- 
taking on part of the students, teacher/advisors, and adm i n i strators . But 
with the publication of the first issue of their magazine, this Issue 
became I rrelevant . 



Additional Issues relevant to the implementat ion and institutionalization 
of a Foxfir^ special education adaptation, as well as appraisals of the 
effectiveness and rep 1 1 cab 1 1 I ty of the model program, appear in the 
following concluding portion of this report. These conclusions are based 
upon information gathered from students, parents. Instructors^ district 
officials and related personnel through utilization of the Responsive 
Evaluation format.- 

CONCLUSION' 

The success of the adapted Foxfire model program iri addressirig the special 
needs of haridicapped youth resu I ted frdrri program character i st i cs worthy of 
ribte, if replicatibri to additibrial sites is td be a future objective. Ample 
eviderice exists to suggest that interest iri such replicatidris is wide-spread 
Respdrise to art i c I es coricerri i ha the model program, as well as examinations 
df the subscriptidri lists for the studerit publicatidris (a great percentage 
df the subscribers are schddl districts, represeriting scdres of communi t ies 
in a number of states), indicates keeri interest in the Foxfire concept 
Itself. Replicatidri, hdwever, requiriss a coniml tment' of resources beyond 
that df Iriterest aldrie. 

IDEAS has Identified the following as primary conditions contributing to 
successful implertieritatidri df the rtlddel: 

1 ) Admi n i s t ra 1 1 ve suppe r t 

2) Appropri ate i nstruct lona 1 staf f ing 

3) Adequate facilities and resources . 

k) Preservice training and technical assistance 
5) Parental Involvement 

Administrative support is, of course, necessary for the successf u 1 

i nst i to t f ona I i zat I on of any program designed to serve the special needs 
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stadent^ _ *a non-traditional , communi ty-- based effort, can be 

' * » activities Integral to the proper utlilzation of 

the concept can easily be subverted by uninformed, uncooperative adminis- 
trators^ |t js important that preservice orientation activities be 
ci|rected towards nurturing such adm i ;i i s tra t i ve support, and that adminis- 
trators at all levejs of the educat iona 1 h i erarchy be a part of an ongoing 
effort aimed at creating awareness and understanding of Foxfire's 
opera t i bna 1 requ i rements ♦ 

Likewise, the selection of instructors for the adapted Foxfire program mast 
be based upon the instructors' aaaepianae of and value placed in the 
experiential processes of Foxfire; The teachers involved in projects 
generated into existence by funds from the Office of Special Education 
continue to be effect[ve jn their ro|es as Foxf i re instructors/adv i sors . 
They are diverse in ethnic make-up, age, previous experience and personal 
characteristics, but they share a common appreciation of direct experience 
as a valuable instructional means, as well as an end in itself of worth. 
These i^ns tructors contmaa H y search for niethods by wh[ch effective 
learning may occur beyond the structured classroom, within the community. 
At times, such teachers find themselves being *V i sk-takers challenging 
the status-quo and accepted methods, an occurrence underscoring the 
necessity for administrative support of their endeavors^ 

For special needs students, the importance of adequate facilities and 
resources sufficient to complete Foxfire activities in efficient,: timely 
manners is a significant requirement. A crowded classroom without space 
in which diverse Foxfire activities may occur simultaneously opens the 
program to student and staff frustration and, in turn, disruptive behaviors. 

Resourceful, creative, self-reliant instructors could conceivably develop 
a project without technical assistance and training in Foxfire methbdblog ies 
but it would be a long and arduous chore. Theneed to reach a concrete and 
reinforcing ppiht at cr i t ica 1 times in the Foxfire process (such as the 
publ i ca t i on of the magazine within reasbnaiijle time lerigthsof student 
involvement) is brily heightened when dealing with the special needs student. 



Additionally, IDEAS has concluded that i htervishtiori strategies to redirect 
student involvement in the program tbwa rds pds i t i vis , successf u 1 but comes 
are, at t imes , necessary . Personnel exper iehced in the Fbxf i re cbricept 
can only aid the program achieve such objectives, ensuring that the Foxfire 
experience not be another reinforced failure for the special needs student, 
but rather a rewarding learning experience. 



Lastly, parental Involvement is a key also to program success, as it is 
undqub ted 1 y_wi th any i nnovat i ve , ndh- trad i t i bna 1 approach . Parents must 

author i ze the i r ch i Id ren ' s commun i ty-based 1 ea rn i ng activitjes^ ^^[^b 

requires that they understand the nature of and va[ue in such experiences. 

' in the overwhelming support exhibited by parents of Aspen 

Glow students. Foxfire appears to be able to generate such parental involve 
ment when the program is operated In a professional manner, responsive to 
parental wishes; 




